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quois in y York ; as the general siml- 


larity oy heats abundantly proves. 
Their customs and manners ofler a great 
variety, as well as their dialects, having 
been endlessly modified by time and cir. 
cumstances. ‘Their funeral rites, however, 
resemble each other at least in one particu- 
lar, viz., in recognizing a future state of 
existence, and asupreme disposer of events, 
mingled with the darkness and glooin of 
How 
do these, and millions more of our poor fel- 
different 
assembled around their de. 


eeascd friends ! 


superstitions. affecting a picture 


low-men present to us, In coun. 
tries, when 


How deeply do they feel, 


and how sadly do they express the need of 


How 


strongly do their dejected and despairing 


consolations which they cannot find! 


countenances seem to look to us for the 


comforts, the peace and joy of the Gospel, 
which “ has brought life and immortality to 
light !” 


The engraving on our title page, is de- 
signed to illustrata the burial of a child, 
it actually occurred at Sandy Lake? The 
following description of the scene has been 
furnished by Mr. Syroat, of the Ojibwa 


mission. He obtained it from an eye wit- 
ness. 
“A child was brought to the grave, 


drawn on a train, or Indian sled, into w hich 
a favorite dog had been aeeumesll Ar- 
riving at the grave, the dog, still remaining 
in the train, was shot, and the medicine 
man, standing over it, ‘addressed it thus : 
‘Go on your journey tv the spirit land. 
Long and weary is the way you have to 
go, Linger not on the journey, for preci- 
ous isthe burdeu you carry. Swim swiftly 
over the river, lest the little one be lost*in 
the stream, and never 
its fathers. When you come to the camp 
of the white headed eagle, bark, that they 
may know who it is you bring, and come 
and welcome the litile one among its kindred 
band.’ The body of the child was then laid 
inthe grave. The dog was placed beside 
it, with a kettle of food at its head, to sup- 
ply iton its journey. A cup containing 
the mother’s milk, was also put into the 
grave for the dead child. 

“In explanation of this ceremony it may 
be proper to state, that the Ocibway suppose 
the soul to take a long journey after death, 


before it reaches the camp of its fathers. 


visit the camp of 
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There is a vast plain to be crossed, on which 
there is me little game; and a deep. rapid 
river to be passed on a floating log over 
which the traveller. with creat difficulty, 
must make his way. If he bean infant, 
the danger and difficulty are increased by 
its he Ip lessness. Hence the idea of se nding 
wit th it the favorite dog, to ouard and he! ip 
iton its w ay. 


‘“In the engraving the mother holds 
her arms a roll, decorated with beads and 
feathers, and encompassed with a scarf of 
broadcloth, highly embroidered. Thia roll 
is intended fora momento of the deceasad. 
and is always seen in an Indian lodge after 
the death cf a friend: It is generally pla- 
ced upright in the spot whe ‘re the deceased 
used to sit, dressed with the same orna- 
ments and bands that he wore: and when- 
ever the family eat, a portion of the food 
is set before it. If it be a child who has 
died, the mother sets its little cup of milk 
before it, wraps it in the cradle bands of 
her dead infant, and bears itabout with her 
wherever she goes, as a memorial of her lit- 
tle departed one. 


‘The engraving also presents an Indian 
place of burial. The graves are g-nerally 
surrounded by a small enclosure of logs 
and covered with a roof to protect them 
from the rain. On an Indian grave the 
snow or rain is-never discovered to remain. 
Hence, with pious care, you see them in 
mournful groups, after a storm, carefully 
removing all the snow from the graves of 
their friends. At the head of the graves is 
a small cylindrical post, painted in stripes 
with vermillion. If he be a warrior wi:o 
is burried, bands of dancing warriors are 
portrayed on the post. Sometimes a pic ce 
of board is placed at the grave, cut round 
with notches, as in the picture. On it the 
‘ totem,’ or family name of the deceased, 
is inseribed. <A flag of painted cotton, and 
sometimes one of feathers. is placed at the 
grave. They also set in the earth a num- 
ber of small rods, twisted to a coil at the 
end, notched and painted with vermillion. 
These indentions indicate the number of 
the war excursions of the deceased. Those 
painted with red show the number of the 
enemics he has slain,” 

Mr. Catlin, in his Western Travels, gives 
many drawings and descriptions illustrating 
the ceremonies and superstitions relative to 
Indian funerals. Coxe furnishes some re- 
specting those of Oregon. The following 
extract from the quaint, but intelligent and 
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humane William Wood, we select from that 
scarce book, “ New England’s Prospect,’ 
published in London, in 1034:— 


Although the Indians be of lusty and 
healthful bodies, not experimentally know- 
ing the Catalogue of those health-wasting 
diseases which are incident to other Coun. 
tries, as Feavers, Pleurisies, Callentures, 
Agues, Obstructions, Consumptions, Subfu- 
migations, Convulsions, Apoplexies, Drop- 
sies, Gouts, Stones, ‘Tooth-aches, and Mea- 
sles, ov the like; but spinne out the threed 
of their dayes to a faire length, numbering 
three-score, foure-scores, some a hundred 
yeares, before the worlds universal! sum- 
moner cite them to the craving Grave. But 
the date of their life expired, and Deaths 
arestment seazing Gpon them, all hope of 
recove ry being past. then to behold and 
heare their throbbing sobs and deepe-fetcht 
sithes ) thes ‘ir griefe-wrung hands, and teare- 
bedewed che ekes, their doleful cries, would 
dr: iw teares fro: Adamantine eyes, that be 
but spectators of their mournefull Obsequies. 
bi he glut of their gricfe being past, they com. 

nit the corpes of their diceased friends to the 
groun |, over whose grave is fora long time 
spent many a briny teare, deepe g croane, and 
rish-like howlings, continuing annuall 
mournings witha blacke stifle paint on their 
faces: ‘hese are the Mourners without 
hope, yet doe they hold the immortality of 
the never-dying soule, that it shall passe to 
the S yuth- we st 'D AY, SLUM, concerning which 
their Indian faith jumps much with the 
Turkish Alchoran, holding 1 a kinde 
ot Paradise, wherein they shall e ‘veriasting- 
ly abide, solacing themselves in odoriferous 
Gar hanes fvaidal Corne-fields, greene Mea- 
dows, b: athi ing their tawny hid s in the coole 
streames of pleasant River ers, and shelter 
themselves from heate and cold in the sump- 
tuous Palaces framed by the skill of Na. 
ture’s curious contrivement ; concluding that 
neither care nor paine shall molest them, 
but that Natures bounty will administer all 
things with a voluntary contribution from 
the overflowing store-house of their E/ycian 
Hospitall, at the portall whereof they say, 
lies a great Dogge, whose churlish snarl- 
ings deny a Paz intrantibus, to unworthy 
intruders : Wherefore it is their custome, 
to bury with them their Bows and Arrows, 
and good store of their Wampampeage and 
Mowhackies ; ; the one to affright that affront- 
ing Cerberus, the other to purchase more 
immense prerogatiues in Paradise. ‘or their 
enemies and loose livers, who they account 
unworthy of this imaginary happiness, they 
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say, that they passe to the infernall dwel- 
lings of Abamocho, to be tortured according 
to the fictions of the ancient Heathen. 


Qumeuees 





First Newsparer 1N Virernia.—lt 
was said in a,Virginia newspaper, some 
years ago, that the first newspaper in that 
State was printed i in 1780, at Williamsburgh 
the seat of government. ‘The conditions 
Were conspicuously placed at the head of 
the paper, and ran thus:—* All persons 
may be supplied with this paper at Fifty 
Dollars a year, and have advertisements of 
a moderate length inserted for ten dollars 
the first week, and seven dollars for each 
week afier. The paper .was issued once a 
week, which made the cost to subscribers 
about ninety-six cents a number. 


This was 173 years after the settlement of 
Virginia; 64 years after it had been settled, 
Gov. Wm. Berkley y, who exercised the ma- 
ciste rial office for 38 years, in his answer 
tothe enquiries of the lords of the colonies, 
aid, * 1 thank God that we have not free 
chools nor printing, and [ hope we shall 
rot these hundred years; for learning has 
brought disobedience and heresy and sects 
into the world; and printing has divulged 
them and the libel against the government. 
God keep us from both !” Lord Ef ingham 
who was appointed Governor in 1683, was 

ordered expressly “to allow no person to 
use a printing press on any account what- 


ever !"—N. Y. Paper 


This violent opp 


Tj qh 


osition to the printing 
press has been shown more recently upon 
the same spot. It will be remembered that 
that the Hon. H. A. Wise thanked God that 
there was not a newspaper in that [his] dis- 
trict. 





A Worr Cuase.—A couple of Rocky 
Mountain Wolves escaped from their cage in 
the Menagerie of Herr Driesbach, at Zanes. 
ville, Ohio, on the Ilthult. At the time 
there were four men in the building. Herr 
Driesvbach, Paul Morgan, Abraham Shi- 
mer, and Arthur Crippen, but accustomed 
as they were to such animals, ;hat were fas- 
tened in different parts of the building, with- 
out apprehending personal danger to ‘them. 
selves. Crippen ran out of the building to 
geta pitchfork, when closing the door after 
him it. fastened itself which fastened him 
out. “Morgan hastened to take care of the 
riding monkey when one of the wolves at- 
tacked him and got him down, and as Shi- 
mer ran to his assistance, he was attacked 
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and overpowered by the other wolf. At 
this moment Driesbach was the only one dis- 
engaged, and picking upa chair, he dashed 
it to pieces to obtain a round fora club. 
With this, at one blow he disabled the wolf 
that had attacked Shimer but the other held 
with a death grip and required repeated 
blows; nor did he relinquish the attack un- 
til he was knocked dead. The disabled 
one was afierwards shot. ‘The men were 
badly bitten, and had they been alone would 
inevitably have been killed , for one of them 
was already fainting. —Som. Post. 





The defects and ertravagances of fashion- 
able literary style.—Frequently does this sub- 
ject come up to mind, when, in the course 
of our daily search after various pleasing and 
useful compositions for our readers, we meet 
with specimens of writing, marked with the 
degrading seal of false taste. To us it is as 
the brand of a felon, imprinted upon a fellow 
man. The great common cause of literature 
seems injured by it, while the apprehension 
of future mischief casts a still sadder gloom 
over the future. 


We have often felt stimulated to write some 
of our own views of true and false style: 
but the fear of doing the subject too far un- 

rorthy service, has postponed the under- 
taking from time totime. Neither have we 
opportunity at present, if we had the courage, 
to make the attempt. We have, however, 
felt a desire to ask the opinion of our readers 
respecting the style of some, even moral 
classes of authors, who have suddenly become 
popular with a portion of our countrymen.— 
We have had a desire to contrast them with 
a few lines, somewhat corresponding in sen- 
timent, from authors of standard reputation, 
partly for the purpose of acquainting our 
younger readers with the fact that there have 
been rules established by writers of acknow- 
ledged authority, and that literary taste is 
not an unballanced, unsettled thing, afloat on 
the wave of fashion, blown hither and thither 
by the gusts of excitement, and in canger of 
sinking forever. This truth, it is to be feared, 
many of the rising generation are not likely 
to learn, either in the family, or in the school, 
or by mingling with society amidst the flood 
of new books which reaches them, 





Good Advice.—There is much ‘good 
sense in the following advice, which, if put 
into practice, would be to some purpose. 

“If any thing in the world will make a 
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man feel badly, except pinching his fingers 
in the crack of a dvuor, it is, unquestionaply, 
a quarrel. No man ever fails to think less 
of himself after, than he did before one—it 
degrades him in the sensibility to disgrace 
on the one hand, and increases the power 
and passionate irritability on the other. 
‘The truth is, the more quiet and peace- 
ably we get along, the better, both for our- 
selves and neighbors. In nine cases out of 
ten, the wisest course is, if a mai cheat 
you, quit dealing with him; if a wian slan- 
der you, take care to live so that nobody 
will believe him.-—No imatter who he is, 
or how he misuses you—the wisest way is 
to just let him alone; for there is nothing 
better than this cool, calm, and quiet way of 
dealing with the wrongs we meet with.” 





THE LIFE OF A ROMAN EXILE. 


On the succeeding page will be found the 


commencement of a tale with this title, of 


the strict truth of which we are satisfied, 2s 
we are acquainted with the source 
which it is derived. We have obtained 
the original narrative not without much pains. 
There are many Italians who have accounts 
to give, of the most distressing and affecting 
kind, but which, on aceount of different can- 
ses, are not likely ever to be made known to 
the world. Any man in Italy, especially in 
Rome, if known to have written a single page 
of what we now publish, would become at 
once exposed to persecution. Our correspon- 
dent knows his danger, but has taken precau- 
tions accordingly. Our readers will excuse 
us from giving his real name, and from dis- 
closing that of the town in Italy in which he 
last was. 


from 


We have before expressed strong wishes, 
Whicn many of our countrymen feel, that au- 
thentic details of Italian, and especially Ro- 
man society, may be published and read. Our 
people will then be qualified to judge for 
themselves. If they do not then begin to 
pity the Italians, to love and pray for them 
tosustain the plans and operations of the 
Christian Alliance, with general acclamation, 
and speedily fill Italy with Bibles and other 
blessings, we shall be compelled to admit 
our ignorance of them. 


American philanthropists and christians, 


one word more. We have long believed 


that truth, presented in a manner becoming 
Its natuse, is more interesting, as well as 
more useful, than fiction. 
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THE LIFE OF A ROMAN EXILE. 


A TRUE STORY. 





Written for the American Penny Magazine. 


Part Fst. 
Riome and the Priests. 


A convent may be called, in our day, a col- 
lection of men of all colors, with few good 
and true. Modestly and succinctly I shall 
give details of certain events, which may be 
sufficient to throw light upon the life of an 
exile. Other relations which have been pub- 
lished, may indeed make known much of the 
sulferings of exile and imprisonment: but few 
are there of those who have personally ex- 
perienced these, who have felt a disposition 
to expose the condition of that great city, 
Rome. One, however, has taken the firm re- 
solution to do it; and will feel proud to tell 
the pure and sacred truth, not under the dic- 
tation of any selfish motive, but for conscience 
sake, and for the public good. 

The Papal government consists of the pope, 
cardinals, preiates, bishops and priests. The 
pope governs everything, temporal and spirit- 
ual; the cardinals control everything, and 
the prelates take every thing; the bishops eat 
every thing, and the priests drink every thing. 
The monks! O, the monks! They sing 
morning and night, and sleep all day. 


The social classes in Rome are three; the 
nobles, priests and servants. ‘The nobles are 
dependent on the priests, the priests on the 
servants, and their morals are: to be false, hy- 
pocritical and vile; being the worst pest of the 
Roman population. It is wholly incredibie, 
the perfidy and impostures on one side, and 
the stupidity and idiotic credulity on the 
other, which these men take advantage 
of, to fleece the poor dupes, who trust them 
in spiritual things, and confide in the promises 
of eternal life with which they impose upon 
them, under as many different shapes and 
tricks as Harlequins: the poor miserable 
fools ! 

Such is the human race! Under the 
mautle of the religion of Christ, with the 
ennobling doctrines of the Guspel, the eccle- 
siastics carry on a traffic, a regular system of 
merchandize, the most ignoble and base, to 
which the ancient city 1s almost entirely de- 
voted. 


Who can deny what I am going to affirm ? 
I speak to those who have been in Rome ; 
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and I say, that there are several thousands 
of priests in that city, and that of these at 
least two thousand are so extremely poor, 
that they have to go every one from Peter to 
Paul, as we say, to find their next mouthful 
of food. They are all the while on the hunt, 
to find somebody who will pay a paolo or fif- 
teen baiocchi for saying a mass, that they may 
be able to pay for their breakfast or dinner. 
Fach of these men keeps a little book, in 
which he writes the names of all who have 
ever given him anything, that he may know 
whom to apply to in future. Some of them 
ar more successful than others, and on 
special days sometimes collect as much as 
fifty or sixty paoli, 

Then there are other priests, who drive a 
brisk trade in Holy Bones, which they declare 
to be the real remains of martyrs of the 
church. Many others are there also, who 
conduct a trafic in pieces of the clothing of 
the Patriarchs of the church, &c. &c. This 
crowd of active churchmen are certainly to 
be regarded as men of taste and virti! 

Which of you, my readers, who have been 
in Rome, can pretend, that in any particular, 
or in any respect, even one of these declara- 
tions is colored, or exaggerated? But this 
is only the outside of Roman society. Only 
find your way into the interior of domestic 
affairs, and see how sometimes the husband, 
or the son, becomes the slave of the Tensu- 
rato, or of the Friar! Oh! the terrible in- 
fluence of those monks! How many times 
have they ruined fathers and sons, only be- 
cause the poor wretches were able to see, 
and to comprehend the truth! A single 
word from the mighty friar would be suffi- 
cient, and is sufficient, at this day, to make 
the unfortunate husband or son disappear, 
and to plunge him to the dark prisons of 
Castel St. Angelo! And then, at the opportune 
hour, amidst lamentations and distresses he 
bas caused, the same imperious priest comes, 
and makes just such conditions with him as 
suit his pleasure or his interests. 

Debased and trodden down in the dust, the 
poor Romans live in a state of panic fear, and 
spend their mournful days under the fatal 
rule of the Turkish task-masters, and petty 
tyrants, who compose the papal government. 
Some of our readers may perhaps suppose 
that this sketch is exaggerated: but we will 
leave the decision to the public, and to intel- 
ligent and candid travellers. In the sequel 
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of these essays we will prove, by facts, that 
we have been very moderate in the declara- 
tions we have made. 

In Umbria, a pontificial state, was born in 
the present century, a person whom we will 
call Mario: the son of upright and respecta- 
ble parents. He had hardly left a seminary 
of the Jesuits, in which he wasa pupil for 
several years, when he began to feel the 
heavy weight of the fanatical and exagger- 
ated doctrines of those Reverend Fathers: 
and he soon felt and expressed a desire to en- 
ter the right path of reason and good morals. 
Possesssing just sentiments and noble ideas, 
no evil influence could divest him of the bet- 
ter opinions and principles which he had 
adopted. Not so with the Reverend ['a- 
thers; and they never lost sight of him, but 
prepared for him an asylum, in which they 
hoped to extinguish the fire of his young and 
ardent spirit, by making him, at some future 
day, its melancholy inhabitant. The reader 
will see, in the course of this authentic story, 
what was the plan, and what the result. 
Let us first proceed to take up in order, and 
present to the view of the reader, the prin- 
cipal personages concerned. 

Don Paolo Piani, a Jesuit, a priest, and 
an old Franciscan, might be almost 32 years 
of age, tall, heavy, and lean, with high and 
thick eyebrows, but small eyes, sunk deep in 
their sockets, and nose narrow above, but end- 
ing like a wide-mouthed chimney, a large 
mouth destitute of lips, an oblique and dis- 
turbed look, a complexion of a bright bilious 
screen. If Lavater or Gallo had seen him, 
they would have been struck with dismay. 

This man arrived at Urbino from Rome as 
poor as Jabbus: but he was soon engaged as 
house-keeper in the Jesuit seminary of that 
city. It is unnecessary to say, that the So- 
ciety, or Congregation of Ignatius Loyola, 
exists in every part,of Italy, and governs 
every thing by all sorts of means: that is, 
first by ensiaving the consciences of women 
and old people, like serpents, the Jesuits 
insinuate themselves into the best families, 
learn all their secrets, and use their knowl- 
edge and power for the basest purposes, 
Thus it was that Piani, in the course of two 
years, became as rich as he could desire, and 
had ruined about a dozen families, among 
which« was that of Mario. So far did he 
succeed in infatuating his poor blinded viec- 
tims, by his counsels, that Mario’s uncle be- 
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came a bankrupt, and had to part with his 
property until nothing remained. Piani se- 
cretly purchased a manufactory of his, and 
an estate called Santa Caterina, which were 
sold at a great loss. Being the confessor of 
the aunt, she advised him to take it all, for 
the love of God, and gave him also an 
office in the cathedral, after having been thus 
robbed in so holy a manner. All these par- 
ticulars are historically exact. 


Mario, though a youth, and of little ex- 
perience, was yet able to see through the 
black perfidy of Piani: put what could he 
do? All was lost; and deeds and words 
would have been alike in vain. But a singu- 
lar idea came into his mind, a plan to punish 
the wretch; and we will hereafter take up 
the clue of events, to show what was the 
success of his scheme. 


At the epoch of which we have been 
speaking, a new Bishop arrived from Rome, 
the old one having died, who was a_ small 
young man, buta fine fellow. ‘The new one 
was Petro Tassinari; and he had the bear- 
ing of a drum-major, rather than that of a 
Roman apostle, being one of those figures 
which you may meet with in the deepest re- 
cesses of Germany: large, square eyes, such 
as might have come from anew world, and 
a nose short and small, with a wide mouth 
almost destitute of teeth, a forehead an inch 
and a half high, over which hung his coarse 
and wiry hair, of the color of sumach, a pair 
of the broadest kind of shoulders, and a cor- 
poration like an old ape. Ih short, if he had 
not worn the dress of a bishop, he would in- 
evitably have been taken for one of the shoe- 
makers from the other side of the ‘Tiber. 
Such was his physical man: as for his moral, 
he was base and wicked, presumptuous, ig- 
norant and sensual: a great eater and drinker, 
yet studied in his manners, and sometimes 
ingratiating to those against whom he had 
nefarious intentions. 

The year 1826 was a most fatai epoch for 
the patriots. The Papal government made 
every exertion to discover those who were 
discontented with its misrule, thai is, those 
voung men whom they knew, through the 
medium of their confessors, to entertain liber- 
al views. They desired nothing more than 
the slightest indications of such a character, 
that they might throw them into prison; 
and without proof incarcerate them. 


(To be continued.) 
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Success or AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 
— ‘+ Quite an interesting scene occurred to 
day. in the room of the Post office and Post 
roads Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives. This is the room in which Mr, 
Homer, the agent of the British Manufac- 
turers, has been located for nearly a month 
past, with specimens of Manchester goods, 
with prices attached, to aid in the great work 
of breaking down the American Tariff. 
This morning, Stewart, of the House, with 
four gentlemen from Boston, Messrs. Page, 
Livermore, Fay and Hovey, whom he and 
the other tariff members had invited to Wash- 
ington with specimens of ‘their American 
coods, that the same might be compared 
with the specimens of British goods already 
exhibited here, visited the committee room 
in question. 

No sooner had the party entered, than Mr. 
Homer commenced rolling up his British 
speciinens, for the purpose of leaving. But 
Mr. Stewart begged him not to go. He 
said it would not be fair thus tu leave, with- 
out allowing a comparison of the two kinds 
of goods to be made. Mr. Homer still per- 
sisted, and said he had rather not remain— 
the gentlemen from Boston might have the 
room. Mr. Stewart still insisted that he 
must not go, but must remain and aid in the 
investigation. Finally, Mr. Homer con- 
sented to do so. 


By comparison itappeared that prints of 


the same quality and stamp as those of 
Manchester, worth 10 cents per yard, are 
furnished by the Boston and Lowell manu- 
factories at 11 cents—with this difference— 
and it isa wide one in favor of the American 
side of the question—the british articles are 
‘ Job Goods,” and but 24 inches in width, 
while the Americans are of the first qua- 
lity, equivalent to 10 per cent. better than 
the “Job Goods,” of the same article, and 
are 27 inches in width. 

This difference in width gives to the pur- 
chaser 108 square inches in the yard, or 
24,192 square inches in a piece of twenty- 
eight yards, 

“Mr. Homer could not get over this ‘ fix- 
ed fact.’ It was a stumper! There were 
the American and the British goods, and 
there were the prices of each. Every one 
could see and judge for himself. 

The Boston gentlemen exhibited a very 
large variety of cotton, worsted and silk 
goods. It was truly astonishing to behold 
jo what perfection, competition, fostered by 
a wise and judicious American Tariff, had 
brought the manufacture of this ‘description 
of goods, as well as to what low prices they 
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had been brought- Some very thick, dark 
and checked cotton cloth, suitable for gen. 
tlemen’s summer dresses, and so firm that 
one could not tear it with his hands in any 
Way, was priced only at 10 centsa yard. A 
Sult—coat, vest and pants—costing only 60 
cents! Some handsome durable vestings, 
finely figured, at 10 cents each, were exhi- 
bited. Coarse cotton cloths. white, and sub- 
stantial quality at 4 cents were also to be 
seen. It is a charming idea truly, that we 
must break down our Tariff in order to get 
those goods cheaner than we can now ob- 
tain them. Permanency iu the Tariff sys- 
tem is what our manufacturers want, in or- 
der that they may feel secure in embarking 
in the manufacture of the finer kind of 
goods, such as those manufactured by 
France.—Balt. Patriot. 





SLAUGHTER OF Witcues.—The Edin- 
burgh Review states that during the Seven- 
teenth century, forty thousand persons were 
put to death for witchcraft alone. In Scot- 
land the number was probably in propor- 
tion to the population, much greater, for it 
is certain that even in the last forty years of 
the Sixteenth Century, the executions were 
not fewer than seventeen thousand. In 
1734, the madness may be said to have 
reached its highest pitch: for in that year 
occurred the celebrated case of the Lanca- 
shire witches, in which eight innocent per- 
sons were deprived of their lives by the inco- 
herent falsehoods of mischievous urchins.— 
Lhe civil war, far from suspending the per- 
secution, seems to have redoubled it. In 
1644-45 the infamons Mathew Hopkins, was 
able to earn a livelihood by the profession 
of witch-finder, which he exercised, not in- 
deed without an occasional suspicion, but 
still with general success. And even twenty 
years later, the delusion was still sanctioned 
by the most venerable name of the English 
law! For it was in 1684, that the excel. 
ient Sir Mathew [ale, after a trial conduct- 
ed with his usual good sense, condemned 
two women to death as witches, both of 
whem were executed accordingly. 

Deap Letrers.—There has been a large 
increase in the number of dead letters re- 
ceived at the General Post Office since the 
reduction of postage. The number received 


during the last quarter will not fall short of 
four hundred thousand. 








New-Yorx.—This state was settled in 
1613, by Dutch; submitted to the English 
in 1664; retaken by the Dutch iv 1673 ; re- 
stored to the English in 1674; acceeded to 
the Union in July, 1788; capital, Albany. 
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THE CABIN OF 


The motion of the waves of the ocean is 


almost continual; and often so great, as to 


Strike with astonisliment, and even with fear, 
most persons who witness 
time. 


it for the first 
Even if standing on the shore, with 
our feet upon those solid rocks, which line 
the coast all along our eastern states, the 
rushing and roaring of the surges during a 
storm produce the most deep and solemn itn- 
pressions of the weakness of man, and the 
majesty of Him who has “ set a bound to the 
sea that it cannot pass,” 


effect to the waves: 


and whucan say with 
‘¢ Peace be still.” 


But, when launched upon the mass of 
water, moved by every fluctuation, and ex- 
posed to be swallowed up in its fathomless 
gulfs, at the failure of a single part of the fra! 
bark, which holds us, the irresistable force 
of the raging waves appears far greater, and 
the scene more impressive, especially when 
night closes around us, and all human help 
is far removed. 


Habit, however, and still more a practical 
acquaintance with seamanship, and the abil- 
ity of vessels to ride out the winds and 
waves In Safety, familiarize us with life at 
sea, and render us calm and content under 
its changes. Some of the greatest annoy- 
ances of a voyage arise from the motion of 
the ship. Every roll and pitch, (as the side- 
way and lengthway movements are called,) 
changes the position of everything around us 
from its natural relation to the earth’s sur- 
face and centre. Every table, chair and 
other moveable object must be confined, or 
it will be thrown over, or fall or slide AWay 5 
and we must dexterously brace ourselves, 
now this way and now that, to prevent an 
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A SHIP AT SEA. 

, overthrow. ‘This habit is the cause of the 
awkward appearance of persons just arrived 
\ 


s . 
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on shore, many of whom find the land seem- 
ingly in motion, for days alter they have left 
the sea. 

Our print represents the interior of the 
cabin Of a vesss! of wmederate size, with 
several of the crew and passengers in very 
natural postures, acc ommodating themselves, 
as they soon learn to do unconsciously, to the 
movements caused by the waves. It Is 
not according to ancient usage for seamen, 
stewards or cabin-boys to be admitted 
into this apartment, which is appropriated to 
the upper 


? 
Coors, 


officers and the passengers: but, 
since masters of vessels have become con- 
vinced of the duty and pleasure of affording 
Instruction, the means of moral improve- 
ment, and opportunities for religious wor- 
ship to those under their charge, they have 
been more disposed to treat them with friend- 
ly consideration. Hence it 
happened, 


has sometimes 
that when the weather or other 
circumstances rendered It necessary or pro- 
per, all the crew not required to navigate 
the vessel, have been invited into the cabin 
on the Sabbath. The Seamen’s Friend So- 
cleties supplied with 
libraries many vessels, 


have also valuable 


large and small; 
and uur priat represents one of them opened 
by an officer, who has distributed books to 
those seated at the table. One unfortunate 
passenger alone, as is not unfrequently the 
case, is deprived of the pleasure of joining 
the party, by that disheartening malady, sea- 
sickness. 

With such advantages as these at sea, 
how much the condition and prospects of 
that class are improved we are unable to say. 
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BIRTH-PLACE OF ELIZABETH JONES,) 


A Remarkable Indian Girl. 


We nave already given, in the present 
number, a sketch of some of the superstitions 
and habits of pagan Indians. We now in- 
troduce a scene connected with more gratify- 
ing views of their character, when under the 
influence of Christianity. 


This print represents one of the dwel- 
lings belonging to a scattering village, erect- 
ed a few years ago in Upper Canada, near the 
river Credit, by a band of the nation to which 
the Indians belong who are represented on 
our title page: the Ogibways or Chippe- 
ways, under the influence of American Me- 
thodist missionaries. This particular habita- 
tion has been selected, because, humble and 
unattractive as it appears, it was the abode 
of a distinguished woman, a daughter of a 
celebrated warrior of another nation, and the 
birth-place of her child, a girl of uncommon 
character. For the facts which we have to 


Indians, has given many interesting facts 
throwing light on this subject, and some 
others of importance. If he should be em- 
ployed by the general government to take a 
similar census of all the tribes in our territo- 
ry, we should consider it a measure of the 
highest importance both to science and to hu- 
manity. 

For the present we must content ourselves 
with a short account of. an interesting indl- 
vidual of the red race, which may serve as 
an introduction toa variety of matter which 
we hope to lay before our readers in future 
numbers of our magazine. We copy from 


the little book to which we have before al- 


luded. 


The native village of Elizabeth is beauti- 
fully situated about sixteen miles from Toron- 
to, the seat of government in Upper Canada. 
The road from thence to this peaceful Indian 


: ¢ settlement opens to the eye of the traveller a 
publish respecting them, we are indebted to » diversified scene of land and water, hill and 
one of the many excellent little books in the ¢ dale, the cultivated farm and the native fo- 
Sabbath-School Library of the Methodist < a Ra ai ) 
ys as n the leit spread the expansive waters 0 

) ty, or 5 : 
Episcopal Society. We have long wished to < the lake Ontario, now bearing on its magni- 
lay before our readers some MHporiant facts ) ficent bosom the stately steamboat, on which 
concerning the Indians, particularly such as ¢ formerly the birch-bark canoe of the hardy 
relate to the measures taken fortheir benefit, 5 Indian was only seen to glide. To the 
wed the rescle. Deccuuy fear comp - ° right interminable woods form a fine back- 
seams heliesei died hrm § ground to a country partially cultivated and 

, Ss Smee 9 settled. 
dians and some other Resse of =e, which . From the undulations of the road the dis- 
renders it difficult or impossible (oO civilize » tant prospect is sometimes entirely obscured, 
them. We have evidence to prove that some $ and the tall, dark pines throw around their 
of them have been civilized, with wonder. $ deep shadows, giving 7 emt C en 
ful easeand inaremarkably shorttime. Mr. an ett mypneny Pesce nine sh on 

, y ‘ r. 6 caught and lost at intervals of the beautiful 
Schoolcraft, in his late census of New York - lake, when suddenly lt opens belore you un- 
Sata i in a a i a i a oi ee ee eo ee 
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obscured, as you travel along its wooded 
banks. Within the distance of a few miles 
you cross over the rivers Humber, Mimico, 
and Etobecoke, till you reach the long bridge 
over the river Credit; then turning to the 
right, the lake stretching in the distance be- 
hind, you are conducted through park-like 
scenery to the peaceful spot where God has 
been pleased to planta small Christian church, 
cathered from the wilderness, to show forth 
his praise. 


This little village possesses many local ad- 
vantages. It is situated on the high and 
healthy banks of a fine river, whose beauti- 
ful, flowing waters, well supplied with fish, 
wind their undisturbed way through scenery 
erand and romantic, which at once elevate tire 
miad, and fascinates the Imagination, of those 
who have a keen relish for nature’s heauties. 
This village consists of about forty houses ; 
some of these are log, others frame; each 
surrounded by half an acre of land, in which 
the Indians plant every year either potatoes, 
peas, or indian corn. In the centre stand on 
one side the chapel and sclool-house, on the 
other the mission-house; near which Is re- 
served a lovely Spol just on the brow of a 
sloping bank, sacred to the memory of the 
dead. In this enclosure le slumbering, tll 
the morning of the resurrection, many little 
known on earth, but whose names are doubt- 
reaistered in heaven. With them 1s 
now numbered that of Elizabeth Jones. 


} 4 
its 


Mlizabeth Jones, whose Indian name was 
Sahgahjewagua, which means ‘the rising 
sun,’’ was born on June 29, 18380. From in- 
fancy she evinced a mild temper; and as her 
young mind gradually expanded, it was de- 
lightful to observe a fine generous disposition 
united to a strong affection, which secured 
the confidence and love of all who knew her 
For some time alier her mother’s death, | 
was in the habit of seeing her every day. 
She would frequently ask when her mother 
would come home from the meeting. Being 
ignorant of what death meant, she thought, 
as this was the place she most frequented, 
that she was gone there; and sometimes it 
Was no easy task to wipe away the tear, and 
quell the sorrows of her little bosom, by tell- 
ing her that her dear mother was gone to live 
with God in heaven. [ler affection for her 
only remaining parent was most ardent; she 
clung to him, as a child always should to a 
tender father, with the most confiding love. 
I could often fancy as she sat on his knee 
that she held him tight, as if afraid Ae would 
leave her too. Whenever he appeared dull, 
she would kiss bim, and show him some of 
her playthings, thinking thus to dissipate the 
sorrows of his heart. Dear children, I wish 
all who read this book would try to imitate 
Elizabeth Jones, and by their affectionate at- 
tentions to their parents show how much they 
love them. 


Although from the time [ first knew this 
dear child. [had seen much in her to love 
and admire, it was not tll she became a 
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resident in our family, in October, 1836, that 
I discovered those peculiar traits in her cha- 
racter which made her so especially dear to 
our hearts. Never shall we forget her readi- 
ness to do any kind action. Her tender 
manner when we were not quite well was 
remarkable. She would move gently about 
the room, and perform all the little offices of 
a nurse as faras she was capable. Olten 
would she say, “ Aunt, when I am a woman, 
I will make tea for you, and help you a great 
deal.” Although so young, she was very ob- 
serving, and took great pleasure in watching 
how things were done. She wasa child of 
creat resolution and natural courage. For 
instance, in taking medicine, It Was only 
necessary to say, ‘* Now, dear, It 3s proper 
for you to take this ;” or, such a thing ‘*must 
be done ;” and there was seldom any further 
trouble. 


I never saw a child more devoid of selfish 
feeling. When playing with others, she was 
ever ready to give them the hest of every 
thing, and alwavs seemed more happy in 
pleasing her litthe companions than in grati- 
fying herself. Often when the poor old wo- 
men came in, she would ask them if they 
were hungry ; and then run and tell me, say- 
ina, “Shall I give them some food?” At 
other times she would beg for halfpence; 
and when asked what she wanted them for, 
would say, “I want to give them to an old 
woman,” mentioning her name, ‘* because [ 
think she is poor.” 


She had a“ place for every thing, and kept 
every thing in its place.” By this means 
she preserved her little gifts, which were 
highly prized. Not lke many children, who 
are never at rest till they have destroyed 
them, Elizabeth took great delight in keep- 
ing them neat and clean: and if children 
knew how much of their happiness and com- 
fort depended on habits of order, they would 
be more particular in cultivating these good 
qualities. 


When I first took the entire charge of 
Elizabeth, she could only spell words of 
three letters ; but such was her natural quick- 
ness, and Jaudable ambition for improvement, 
that ina few weeks she could read several 
little stories. Having a good ear and reten- 
tive memory, she soon spelt words of three 
syllables, learned Watts’s First Catechism, 
and many of his beautiful hymns for children, 
with a number of others that were common- 
ly sung at the chapel. She took great de- 
light in hearing Bible stories, and often asked 
me to tell her about good children: their ex- 
ample had a most desirable influence over 
her. 


She was not able to read with the first 
class in the Sunday school, but she would 
stand up and answer questions with any 
of them. 
in Elizabeth’s character 
I could always depend 


Another fine trait 
was alove of truth. 
on ber word. 
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Dr. Torrey’s expected Work—* The Flora 
of the State of New York, 


For the following interesting and valuable 
article on this work, we are indebted to an 
obliging friend, who is well qualified for the 
task. We introduce his communication with 
the following letter:— 


[ very cheerfully comply with your reqnest, 
to give you some particulars of this import- 
ant work, the unpublished sheets of which I 
had the privilege of looking over very deli- 
berately. In doing so 1 address myself more 
particularly to the younger portion of your 
readers, knowing thatif [ make myself un- 
derstood by them, the others will understand 
me of course. And it is to the younger class 
that | hope my remarks, if ot any service at 
all, will be most valuable; by stimulating 
them to resolve one day to possess this ines- 
timable book, and by means of it to know the 
name and properties of every herb, plantand 
weed they trample under their feet. ‘To far- 
mers’ boys and girls in particular this would 
be a most valuable knowledge, and to all an 
ornament better than any of gold or pearl. 


Ic may be proper to add, that I am indebted 
to the author himself for some otf the state- 
ments I have made, which were given with- 
out any suspicion of the use | intended mak- 
ing of them. If this should mee: his eye, I 
hope he will pardon what IL have done, in at- 
tempting to induce your readers to take some 
measures ‘to secure to the schools of New 
York a text book, too useful to be locked up 
in the libraries of private individuals. 

The writer wishes to give some idea of the 
nature et the Flora, inasmuch as the manner 
in Which itis to be made accessible to jhe 
mass of studious youth in the State, is yet to 
be determived. Obviously it is not to be at- 


tainec by selling 3,000 copies to favorites of 


officials, and keen-sighted speculators, at two 
dollars each. A better way could be ‘sug- 
gested ; the best can not be determined with- 
out some knowledge of the nature of the work. 
The delay at the State Printers, occastoned 
by printing for the Legislature, is likely to 
prevent the issue of the work in season for the 
Legislatnre to take action upon it, with thit 
knowledge of its merits which is desirable. 
Respectfully yours, 


I. F. Hotton. 


THE FLORA OF THE STATE OF N. Y. 


My pear youne Fritnps—To understand 
what I am going to say, you must know that 
all plants are divided into two great divisions, 
the flowering and the flowerless. 

I‘LoweRtnG Piants include all those which 
have flowers: and among others, grass, grain, 
oaks and weeds, as well as those which have 
showy flowers. ‘This division includes all 
plants that have seeds, and among these 
many which, being cultivated by slips and 
roots, become careless, so to speak , about 
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bearing seeds; such as potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, dahlias, tulips, &c. 


FLOWERLESS PLANTs grow from spores, or 
incredibly small particles, often su light as to 
float in the air. 

When a boy, playing in my father’s pas- 
tures, | used totakedry puff balls ; and by 
suddenly squeezing them, drive out the air 
filled with spores. It looked like smoke.— 
You can scarcely imagine how many of those 
spores “a single plant can produce. They 
would be enough to sow all the land from the 
Artic circle to the Antarctic, as thick as the 
planis could grow! ‘They are capable of 
floating in the air for thousands of miles, till 
the air drives them down, or they are watted 
against some moist surface. Wherever tlie 
soil and climate suit.them, they grow, in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and America. 


Flowering plants cannot spread so. The 
wind may carry a thistle seed a few miles, 
taking hold of the downy egret which grows 
to it. Some seeds may stick to the clothing 
of animals or=men, and ride hundreds of 
miles; but the first dew will dampen the 
thistle’s wings, and the adhesive seed, after 
amonth’s ride. is often rubbed off within a 
mile of its birth-place. Hence most species 
of plants are confined toa comparatively nar- 
row range, many of them have been found 
in but one single patch in all the earth. 


All the animals which are found in a par- 
ticular region, are called the Fauna of that 
region. All the plants which grow without 
cultivation inany region, are called the FLo- 
RAot that region, ‘the floras of places quite 
near each other differ very$ much. Of the 
4,400 tlowering plants supposed to be in‘the 
Hora of the United Stajes, only about 1,450 
have been found in New York. 

When a book is entitled ‘“* A Flora,” jt is 
understood to be a Description or PLants.— 
Thus Darlington published a flora of Chester 
Co., Pa., Bigelow a flora of the vicinity of 
Boston, Elliot a flora of the Carolinas, 
Beck a flora of the northern and middle States, 
and Eaton a flora of the United States. Torrey 
and Gray have commenced a flora of North 
America, exclusive of Mexico, on a grand 
scale ; and the successive numbers are ear- 


nestly looked, for by botanists on both sides 
the Auantic. 


A Danish flora was commenced about the 
time of our Revolutionary war, under the pa- 
tronage of the government, and is s/a// in 
progress, SO anxious are they for a work wor- 
thy of royal munificence! A French botanist, 
neglecting, I fear, some more important du- 
lies, once published a flora of the Place Ven- 
dome, a small square in Paris, mostly paved, 
and occupied by a coach stand, and almost as 
destitute_of flowers as Broadway. 


Dr. Torrey commenced “studying the Flora 
of New York in early youth. Part of the re- 
sults of his studies were communicated to en- 
rich the works of Eaton and of Beck. Others 
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? were given to the public in a Flora of the 
Northern and Middle States, which he be- 
gan 24 yeersago: but left unfinished, in con- 
sequence of the sudden improvements in Bo- 
tany during its progress. Others were pub- 
>» lished in the Annals of the Lyceum of Natu- 
¢ ral History. ‘The remainder he kept accumu- 
‘ lating for the great work, the Flora of North 
America, commenced eight years since by 
him and Dr. Gray, now Professor of Botany at 


pertect. This must be the vase, necessarily 
and inevitably, withthe first edition of a 
vork like this. A hundred plants perhaps, 
are now lying in the collections of botanists, 
who will not be aware that Dr. Torrey has 
not seen specimens of them from his native 
State, till they find them omitted in the Flora. 
A list ef some such plants is given at the 
close of the work, to quicken the search ot <« 
local explorers. 
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| Cambridge. When apponted by the authori- In the descriptions of those published tn 
 Ues of the State of New York, about 10 years the Flera, many improvements and corree- 
ago, to prepare the work which is now on the tions will doubtless be suggested very prompt- 
eve of publication, he converted to the use of  ¢ ly, by a multitude of observers, who have ° 
the State all the results of “his previous stu- > watehed individual s: pecies in their natural | 
) dies, and from that toe oO the present, has ? soil, in all stages of their srowth. These ad- 
prosecuted the book by himself, and by the ditions and corrections are to be expected 


assistants be has employed, and bv the kind 
aid of numerous botanical friends, till the pre- 
>) sent ume, with as much expedition as was 
' consistent with the accuracy of the work— 
with what success more competent judges 
than myself are soon to pronounce. 

Flowerless plants are divided into ten or- 
ders, orfamilies. The five most familiar of 
them are Ferns or Brakes. (not including 
“ Sweet Fern,” which is not a fern,) Mosses, 
Lichens, ‘which crow on rocks, fences, the 
bark of trees, &c.) Mushrooms and Sea weeds. < 
Flowering Plants are divided into about 260 
orders, so aS to diminish the labor of becom- 
ing acquainied with them inconcelvably. 


from Europe and from other States, as wellas 
: from the numerous aad able corps of New 
» York Botanists. 

[ am anxious to know whether it was 
through foresigat, or a want of foresight, that 
the State has had a limited number of copies 
struck off, instead of stereotyping the first 
edition of the work. In either ease, they have 
done so far the very wisest thing. If now 
they will direct the author to send 500 copies 
to botanists whose co-operation would best se- ¢ 
cure the accuracy of the work, during the > 
next winter be will be able to prepare anedi- ¢ 
tion for stereotyping, which will be far more 
accurate than the efforts of any man living 

The Flora of the State of New York is oc- 2 could have made the first edition by ten years’ 
cupied with flowering plants, andthe highest <¢ — study. , 
order of flowerless plants—-ihe Ferns, of 
which, however, but about 60 or 70 species 
are foundin the State. Ofall these 14 or | 3 nate, the greatest good that could be secured 
thousand species, the descriptions are full ; 2 from so liberal an outlay of public funds will 
and they are the first full descriptionsofthem =? be wantonly thrown away. The work is ‘ 
ever published. Indeed, with the exception wanted asa school book. For 28 years the | 
of the Flora of Chester County, they are the vouth of New York have been using iniper- 
first full descriptions ever pu blished in this 2 feet and expensive Floras ;—expensive, be- 
¢ country ; all the ners, even in the Flora of ¢  equse of limited sale; and of linnted sale, 
North America, being abbreviated. To the because expensive. If, now, the state will 
munificence of ihe State, then, will the youth 0 cause stereotype plates to be furnished, free 
ol New ¥ ork be indebted for the privilege ol ( of cost, to that publisher who will contract to 
taking up an unknown plant, with the cer- > furnish the work to all purchasers at the low- 


But if only a few copies are to be struck off, 
to be possessed only by the favored or fortu- 
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( tainty that they have before them a fulldes- 2 es: fixed price, it can be afforded in one com- 

5 cription ot it; and oO every botanist in the pact quarto, ata less price than Eaton’s octa- Q 
2 Northern part of our Union, the first question 5 yo eosts; and there is not an Academy in the § 
¢ that wall occur on examining a new plant Will 0 State, and scarcely one in theadjacent States, » 
5 be, “Isita NEW YORK PLANT®” Ifso, ¢ inwhich it will not at once become a text. < 
2 he hasa full description of it; if not, he must sso book. C 
. content himsell with ai abbreviated deserip- The increase of cost, necessary to give effi- ° 
2 on, Our neighbor States will rejoice In ¢ gene y to the money already expended, ~ will be ( 
2 their proxi mity to New York, as thereby more >» comparatively trifling, only about eight per ‘ 
¢ of their plants are to be found in our Flora. > cent, as will be seen by thet following rough 4 
2 A treatise on the plants of Orange County, §_ estimate. ¢ 
¢ New York, was publi-hed in Sweden, 107 2 ‘Total cost of present edition, 36,000 

) years ago. From that time, collections of ¢ Deduct results of the sale, 6,000 
American plants have been accumulating in § Nett cost, . : 30,000 

‘ every part of Europe; and beiter collections ) Editing stereotype edition, 1,000 

2 of them are to be found therethan here. To 2 Stereotyping 936 quarto pages, 1,400 

¢ many of the proprietors our Flora will be an ‘ Additional cost, = - - 2,400 

‘ indispensable book, and to some of them it > ‘Total cost, ° . 32,400 
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will prove an additional inducement to learn 


the English language. for editing,as a matter of sheer justice, though 
The author regards the work as far from there is a doubt that the author, who has 
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heen impelled by a love of the work anda re 
gard for his own reputation, to persevere in 
his labors at the microscope for 3 years since 
the expiration of his salary, would gladly 
avail himself of an opportunity to embody in 
a work, which has cost hini nine years labor, 
the corrections Which would arise from the 
actual use of the book this season. 


A very popular French treatise on botany 
is made up simply of the study of 5! common 
plants in all their details. It is one of the 
best introductions to the science ever written. 
What an impulse then will the science re- 
ceive by placing within the reach of moder- 
ate means a full description of the |,400 plants, 
common and rare, of the Empire State. 

But more than one tax payer, Who is gaz- 
ing in sorrow after his Jear departed dollars, 
is ready to ask me what good tt will do to 
know about so many thousand plants ? [ have 
no patience to stop and answer his question 
but by asking him in turn what good it did 
to make so many thousand plants? = It 
is true | might sav something about domestic 
medicines to be found in every forest and 
swamp, whose virtues are mentioned in the 
Flora, and of ineflicacious plants that have ac- 
quired a reputation they do not deserve. I 
might speak in comparison of the weeds that 
the soil bears spontaneously and the crops 
that it can best nourish under cultivation. 
Perhaps I might even makea convert of the 
querist by convincing him that Botany will 
enable a man to make money, but | should do 
violence to my own feelings and degrade the 
science 

The man who can see no excellency in 
knowledge—no good but in making money— 
no superiority of man over swine except that 
he can eat better food, sleep in a warmer bed, 
and longer keep at bay the butcher Death— 
must seek some other guide to happiness. 





A SUNDAY IN MEXICO. 


Whatever may he the impression of a 
stranger in Mexico as to the gaiety of the 
city during the week days—though compari- 
son in this particular may be much in favor of 
many cities in Europe of equal size—yet no 
one can doubt, that in extent and variety, and 
diversions and dissipations, Mexico, on a Sun- 
dav, can more than compete with the most 
festive of them. 


As soon as you awake, you are saluted with 
the sounds of military music, in which the 
Mexicans profess a decided excellence. Re- 
giments of soldiers, assembled in the Plaza 
Mayor, are reviewed, and on this day they 
exhibit a neat and cleanly appearance, which 
is more than ean be affirmed on any other.— 
On this day the Cathedral is crowded with 
the fashionable and wealihy of the city. By 
far the greater proportion of the visitors are 
the fair sex; and there is here presented a 
display of beauty and elegance which cannot 
fail to impress the most insensible. 

The service over, you pass into the street, 
where ever and anon a religlous procession 
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crosses your path, accompanied with all the 
parade that rich dresses, gilded images, and 
gold and silver chureh furniture ean afford.— 
The houses, too, are decorated, the inhabitants 
exhibiting from ihe balconies their most cost- 
ly ornaments and dresses. All is bustle and 
animation. Ata corner of the great square 
are suspended huge placards, on which the 
nature of the day’s amusements is depieted 
in every variety of color. Here is a pictorial] 
iilustration of the mest prominent attraction 
at the great theatre, whieh, in common with 
all the rest, is open twice on this day. A 
little further on, is a full length ficure of Fi- 
garo, Which draws your attention to the fas- 
‘inating allurements of the opera. The buil- 
fights next solicit your notice, announcing the 
most terriiic particulars, 

Nor are the minor theatres behind-hand in 
presenting their attractions. Endless varie- 
ties of other exhibitions put forth their claims. 
A balloon ascension is advertised for the af- 
ternoon. One would suppose, too, that the 
Roman gladiatorial shows were revived, for 
at one spectacle is a contest between a man 
and a bear. Cock-fights, dog-fights, and fan- 
dangos are announced in every quarter of the 
city. Horse-racing, the circus, jugglers, pos- 
ture-mastets, tumblers, fire-eaters, concerts, 
ealé-gardens, fencing-matches, pigeon-shoot- 
ing, gymnastic exercises, country excursions, 
balls graduated to every pocket, form buta 
fraction of the entertainments to which this 
day is devoted. In the afternoon, the public 
promenades are thronged, and the long array 
of equipages, with the rich and gay dresses 
of the senoras, is calculated to convey an im- 
pression of the wealth and luxury of the city. 
In the evening, the theatre presents a specta- 
cle, which probably few theatres in the world 
can parallel. The beauty, elegance, wealth 
and luxury of Mexico, seem concentrated into 
one brilliant focus. 


The finale of the day is generally wound 
up by a splendid display of fireworks; and 
thus concludes a Mexican Sunday—and in no 
other part of the world probably is a Sunday 
sO spent—not even in Italy.—New Orleans 
Tropic. 


—_---—— - 





SPRING—WorkK 1N THE GARDEN. 


Vegetable Garden.—Before you meddle 
with the garden, do two things: first, inspect 
your seeds, assort them, rejecting the shrunk, 
the mildewed, the sprouted, and, generally, 
the discolored. Buy early such as you need 
to purchase. Do not wait till the mimute of 
planting before you get your seeds. Second, 
make up your mind beforehand just what you 
mean to doin your garden for the season.— 
West. Farmer. 





To Wasu Caticos.—Intuse three gills of 
salt in one gallon of boiling water, and put 
the calico in, while hot, and leave it ull 
cold, and in this way colors are rendered per- 
manent, and will not fade by subsequent 
washing. 
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PCPE GREGORY AVI. 
(ConTINUFD FROM VoL. II., PAGE 158.) 


Julius JI]. fulminated anathemas against 
the Lutherans, persecuted them to death, and 
elevated to the cardinalate a young boy. 

Paul IV. excited the fury of the king of 
France against the Protestants, formed a 
leacue for their destruction, and ravaged all 
Europe. At his death, the people of Rome, 
freed from his frightful yoke, forced the doors 
of the inquisition, fired the prisons, overset 
the statue of the pope, and breaking its head 
and right hand, dragged it about the streets 
of Rome for three days, and then threw it 
into the ‘Tiber. 

Pius LV. el: 
roustd aga 
and Philip 
princes to a 
sult on 
vinists, 

The early part of the pontificate of Gre- 
Cor XTTT. was slonaliz d by tue 


massacre 
1) ad } } . . ‘ | ~ .% 
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isuinmated by 

and the suogestions of 

rsecutions, buteheries and Wars 

.d prodigiously imereased the number of 

Yalvinists: and Catherine de Medici, being 

unable to exterminate them by force, had re- 

course to perfidy. Charles IX. adopted the 

cruel desions of his mother, and the order for 
en 


sed the Council of Trent: and 
in the fanaticism of Charles IX. 


of Spain, and brought those 


meeting at Bayonne, to con- 
the means of exterminating the Cal- 
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a ceperal massacre of the Protestants Was 
irrevocably Si ated, 

At midnight, on St. Bartholomew's Eve, 
the bell of the nalaece gave the signal. The 


tocsin was he ard at St. Germain |’ A\uxerrois : 
and, at its mournful sound, the soldiers as- 
saulted the houses of the Protestants, cutting 
the throats even of the old men and children 
in their beds. ‘Chey seized women and chil- 
dren, took hearts, and tore them with 
their teeth and devoured them. Charles IX. 
armed with an arquebus, fired from the Lou- 
vre upon those who attempted to save them- 
selves by swimming. That window remains 
a witness of the barbarity of kings. 

Gregory XIIT. addressed his felicitations to 
Charles, on the miraculous success of that 
enterprize. 

On the death of the pope, Cardinal Mon- 
talto entered the conclave, old, leaning on a 
staff, and apparently broken down with ex- 
treme infirmitv. The cardinals, to avoid a 
eonflict, united their suffrages on the old man, 
who appeared to be so near his grave; but, 
soon after they had begun to count the votes, 
and when half of them were scarcely known, 
Without waiting for the conclusion, Montalto 
threw his baton into the middle of the hall, 
raised himself to h's accustomed height, and 
sang ‘le Deum so loud that the root rang.— 
He became Pope under the name of Sixtus 
V. He made a secret treaty with Queen 
Elizabeth, and launched anathemas against 
her kingdom. He afterwards excommuni- 
eated the King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Condé, to rekindle in France the madness of 
fanaticism. 


their 
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Clement VII. trod in the footsteps of his 
haughty predecessors. He attempted to com- 
pel Henry IV., King of France, to come bare: 
footed to do penance, and to acknowledge that 
he held his crown by grant from the Pope.— 
But ambassadors were received in his stead 
by his Holiness. The ceremony took place 
in the Church of St. Peter in Rome. 

Gregory XV. excited Louis XIII. against 
the Protestants; he pursued the war against 
Bohemia, and, not being able to convert the 
inhabitanis of Geneva, he ordered the Duke 
of Savoy to exterminate them. 

Under Urban VIIL., the celebrated old man 
Gallileo, who had spent seventy years in 
studying the secrets of nature, was dragged 
before the Inquisition, condemned, thrown 
into a dungeon, and compelled to retract his 
great truth :—* The earth revolves round the 
sun.” 


Clement IX., with a strong mind and exten- 
sive knowledge, encouraged the arts, reward- 
ed men of learning, and surrounded the pon- 
tifical throne with the lights of his time. He 
had reduced the taxes, and employed his 
treasures in aiding the Venitians and the 
Island of Candia against the Infidels; sup. 
pressed the religious orders, who, under the 
the veil of piety, abandoned themselves to 
idleness and debauchery, and weighed heavi- 
ly on the people. By his eloquence and mo- 
deration he appeased the endless quarrels 
between the Jansenists and Molinists, and 
succeeded in arresting the wild ambition of 
Louis ALV., who laid Europe waste by dis- 
astrous wars. 

The intrigues of the Jesuits betrayed 
Gandia to the Turks: and the pope, struck 
to the heart by the treachery of those un- 
worthy priests, launched an anathema 
against them, and died after a three years’ 
reign. 

The Papal See was never occupied by a 
more virtuous man than Clement IX. 

The reign of Clement XI. was disturbed 
by religious disputes: the Jesuits were 
charged with having paid the same worship 
to Confucius in China, as to Jesus Christ.— 
The pope sent Cardinal Tournon to Pekin 
with a command to reform that idolatry; but 
he died amid the persecutions raised against 
him by the Jesuits, | 

That terrible society, being propagated by 
the pope, extended its odious power over 
kingdoms, and inspired all nations with ter- 
ror. 


Clement published the famous Bull Uni- 
genitus, which excited general indignation, 
and continued the religious quarrels until his 
death. 

Jenedict AXJ/J. wished to renew the scan- 
dals of that Bull ot disorders; but krow- 
ledge had begun to increase; and his pre- 
tensions, which might previously 
caused torrents of blood, excited only 
tempt. . 
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To be continued. 
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Biographical Sketches of Con- 
necticut Tien. 
Written for the American Penny Magazine. 
Joun LEDYARD. 


The celebrated traveller, John Ledyard, 
was a native of Groton, Connecticut. He 
was educated chiefly at the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School, in Hartford, being unable, through 
poverty, to complete his studies at Dartmouth 
College. When he had spent his little stock 
of money there, he made a canoe 69 feet long, 
and went down Connecticut river in it alone, 
(140 miles,) to his friends at Hartford. 

In 177! he sailed from New York as a 
commou seaman; and on landing in London, 
hearing of the expedition on which Captain 
Cooke was about to proceed, enlisted as a 
corporal of marines. He accompamied that 
navigator in his voyages, and witnessed his 
tragical death. In 1782 he planned an over- 
land expedition from the Atlantic to the North- 
west coast of America: hut, failing in obtain- 
ing the necessary means, proceeded on foot 
from Ostend across the north of Europe and 
Asia, and was watting for warm weather to 
visit _ Kamschatka, when he was seized by 
ihe Russians and prevented from proceed- 
ing. He died at Cairo, in Egypt, in 1789 


“3 


the service of the Royal Society, as an ex- 
plorer in Africa. 

Travellers visiting Hartford may be grati- 
ced to learn, that a fine elm tree, planted by 
his own hand, just before his departure for 
Europe, stands on the northern bank of the 
Little River, below the end of Prospect street, 
in front of the house of the lute Henry Hud- 
son, Esq 


PresipeNT EpwarpDs. 

Jonathan Edwards was born at East Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, in 1701, and died in 1758. 
He was successively pastor of the church of 
Northampton, Missionary to the Siockbridge 
Indians and President of the College of Nas- 
sau Hall, at Princeton, New Jersey. He was 
distinguished as a theological writer. Dr. 
Dwight says of him: 

‘The late President Edwards has more 
enlarged the science of theology than any 
man of whom Scotland or England can boast. 
His subjects are the must important in the 
universe ; and his discussions are the clearest, 
the ablest and the most decisive elucidations 
of them which the world has ever seen. He 
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has elicited from the Scriptures truths which 
have escaped other men; has illustrated 
them by arguments which were never before 
discovered ; and has shown their dependence, 
connexion and importance with a comprehen- 
siveness of view which elsewhere will be 
sought for in vain.” 





Catalpa Seed.—The seeds of this tree may 
be known by being lodged each in the centre 
of athin, paper-like wing, like the atlanthus, 
but longer, and pointed at the ends. Unlike 
the latter they are enclosed in pods, many of 
which remain closed until Spring, those of 
one species on the tree. Of course now is a 
The tree is a native 
of our country, but far less cultivated than it 
deserves. 


good season to plant-it. 


The leaves are broad and beauti- 
ful, and it bears large cones ot flowers, some- 
what resembling the horse-chestnut. It is 
one of the Bignoniace@, forms a fine and 


clean shade, and is free {rom insects. 





Juniperus Virginiana. (By some called 
Red Cedar.)—The seeds are contained im 
small berries, which adhere to the tree even 
at this season. ‘They have the fine aromatic 


smell of the leave-. They make a thick 
mass of evergreen foliage, well adapted to 
screen a stable, a road or other unsightly or 
obtrusive object, from a door, window, pri- 
vate walk or garden. Like all the ever- 
greens, they add a pleasing variety to the 


shrubbery of a yard. 


in some places this plant is so abundant, 
that it will be superfluous to send its seeds 
for planting; and yet they may be worth at- 


tention to those who have never examined 
them. 


There are no tree seeds now for sale in the 
city of New York! We are therefore unable 
at present to supply al! those who have ap- 
plied for certain kinds, as the demand for 
some has been greater than we expected.— 
We hope, however, in the end, to satisfy 
all. Please to plant every seed we send. 


A sailor lately joined the Sons of Tempe- 
rance in Philadelphia, after running a course 
of dissipation, by which his means were 
pretty well exhausted. At the time of sign- 
ing the pledge he owed the rum-seller one 
Shilling. A few days ago he went to pay: 
but being determined not to enter the house 
in which he had been robbed, he got a long 
pole, attached the money to the end of it, and 
standing at the outside of the door, reached 
it to the astonished publican, and walked off. 
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LHE CORAL. 
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‘We know nota militoneth part of the 
wonders of this beautiful world.”’—Lezgh 
Hunt. 


rr. . ’ : . a ¢ | . ‘ 
Phrere’s a living atom in ihe sea, 


rey ‘ . Ls Sas } 
Phat weaves a flinty ane l. 


‘ 4 P os ey Le 
Kor iis I ct ADSL Sir ud » be, 
, vende & ene ta scel } 
And ah yew Waich to dwell 


the briny wastes of the ocean waves 
It buiids Its coral home, 

And mocks at the beating surge that laves 
Its dreary abode with loam. 


There, in the deep cerulean gloom, 
Unnuinbered myriad swarms 

Are torming a corai home fad tomb, 
A shield to their insect forms. 

And the rock} seput ichres made fast 


4 


, 


The leagues thus covered o'er 
They rear a mausoleum vast, 
On the ocean’s sandy floor. 
Neath the shallow waves of an inland sea, 
W here cy 4 nile waters flow— 
As bright flowers on the upland Sea, 
The branches of coral OTOW ; 
Aad dredge d trom their w alery clement}, 
And wrought with skilful care, 
(‘uo beauty’s vower their 
‘Lo deck the forms of t 


ines are Sey 

he fa 

ut coral rocks of the tropie clime, 
Built up, mid the oc, an wave, 

And formed of the ocean’s brimy slime, 
For the coral’s sien and erave ; 

How mean, would the grandest works 

compaie 

That pride of man can form, 

With the mighty power in progress there, 
The skill of the insect wor! 


Tis a wond’rous werk to mortal eyes, 
And ocean's waves can (ell 

Of spreading climes that yet will rise 
From the coral’s rocky shell ; 

On the shores the winds and waves will 

fling, ater 

The wealth of other lands, 

And in time to come, their harvesting 
Will be reaped by mortal hands. — 

Country Paper. 


ENIGMA No. 3 
Acrastica!. 


Tam composed of 12 letters. 

My 1, 2, 7, 4, 2 isan island in the Mediter- 
ranean; 

My 2, 3, 2, 7 is an inland sea ; 

My 3, 10, 5, 6, 11 is a large river in Eu- 
rope , . 

My 4, 8, 3, 5, Gis a city in Italy ; 


My 5, 4, 8, 12, 11, 2 was a province of 


Syria ; 
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My 6, 5, 7, 11 is one of the largest rivers 
in the word: 
My 7,8, 4, 11 isa musical instrument ; 

Niy 8, lt’, 2,7 31s a river which runs into 
the Caspian Sea 

My 9, 5,6isa metal; 

My 10, 2, 12. IL is a small timid animal ; 

Niy 11, 9, 6, 2's a voleauic mountam: 

My 12, 8,4, l0 ts the name of a book of 
the Old ‘Lestaimeut 

My whole isaname which is inseparably 
connected with ‘one of the greatest revolu- 
tions ever eflected in human allfairs.” 

ote 

White Teeth—The famous Saunderson, 
althougi completely blind, and who occupied 
the chair of mathematics in the University 
of Cambridge, being one day in a large 
company, remarked of a lady, that she had 
very white teeth. The company were 
anxious to learn how he discovered this, for 
it happened to be true. Satd the professor, 
‘T ean think of no other motive for he: 
laughing incessantly, as she did fora w 


hour logethe: ; , 
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lo Our Supscrisens.—These who wish 
to receive the second volume, and have not 
paid for it, are reguested to send $l without 
further delay through the Post-master, or by 
mail, Without paying postage. 

‘Those who wish to withdraw their names, 
are requested to return the last number re- 
ceived, with the name and address. It will 
be stopped forthwith. 

To ALL our Susscrisers.—lIf. each will 
procure one new subseriber, it will be ren- 
deriug an important service to a new pub- 
lication, designed for extensive and lasting 
benetit. 
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With numerous Engravings. 
Edited by Theodore Dwight, Jr. 
[3 j stiblistecd week! Vy at the olfice of the New VY ork 


Express, non on Bro iddway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pagers large 


favo,’ or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advanee, $1 a year. 

6 sets for $ 

Back numbers can be supplied. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit in mey. 

Ene!lose a One Dollar Bil, without payment of pos- 
lage, aud the work will be seat for the year, 

“The information contained in this work is worth 
more than siiver.’—W. Y. Observer. 

“ft should Le iu every family in the country.”— 
mM. Be Baptist Recorder. 

‘he New York Methodist Advotate speaks of it in 


similarterms Also many other papers. 

Editors of newspapers publishing this ad- 
vertisement for 3 months, will be furnished 
with the work for one year. 
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